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EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY: 
h Association, by establishing 
has recognized education as a 
science and made 
ancement. 
education—I am speaking of 
it in which human edueators inter 
still regarded as_ belonging 


d literature, rather than to ee 


incongruous. 
a great gulf fixed, say they 
izy views of education high in th 
above, and the hard facts of scienc: 
li vv far in the depths heneath 
the intimate rel: , 
} 


ustry is obvious enough. 


to make industry possible 


perous, the human elen 


mportant, We are care 
land, we know that ea 
is essential to 1 and we 
pains to see that our capital is represented 


by the most suitable works, machinery and 


material. 


But we commonly tak 
terest in producing the necessary men 
undertake, design, direct and maz 
the work. 

It is true that industry exists for m« 
men for industry; and it follows that to 
train men for industry can not be the whole 
end of education. How far the specifie 
training of men for their particular occu 


pations is legitimate ean only be decided 
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that ol ! ) ning sentence ot ti intro 
duet n to the pu { entary scho 
code The purpos s to form and 
trengthen tl haracter But this 
statement s to produce any clear con 
ception ) 1s t does not define ‘‘char 
icte! rd wl h means different things 
to different people, and which to most peo 
ple, perhaps, conveys no clear meaning at 
If, however, we reflect that since two 

en who, when placed in the same cireum- 

tances, always did the same thing, would, 


il purposes, be indistinguish- 


e reailze that men are haracterized 

vy their tions by their Trults they are 
kno If then we inquir hat it 1s that 
etermines an individual’s actions we find 
is I have att mpt d to sh In a recent 
paper*—that in addition to the sensory 
stimuli arising from the environment of the 
moment, the determining factors are inter 
nstinet and w together with the 

! vit they have | Ip d to for hese, 
then i! the Toundations ol! iractel! A 
fur r inquiry shows that, 1f character 1s 
to bi strong, two ¢ ynditions must be ful 
I d n tl nrst pli ( nteres ust be 
sing nd wide, combining the whole range 
of the ndividual’s experience into one 
group of inter-associated ideas and includ 


ideas which strongly mov 


emotions (instincts) ; and secondly, the will 
must cooperate with this single wide inter 
est and its central group of instinets in 


euiding thought and action. 


an . } ’ - 
It follows that if the purpose of eduea- 


form and strengthen character, 


the proximate aim of edueation must be to 


develop a single wide interest—a singl 
complex of inter-connected neurograms. 
If the citizens we are educating are to 
have characters that are not only strong, 
but 


he anxious To serve his neighbors 


also good—that is, if each citizen is to 
the emo 
tional element at the heart of his wide in- 
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t st is ’ n brot , 
n NM n S ll 
If the in | { ; 
n yvidaua ens 
. . 
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| They ST é ? , 
ra ol S ves so S f 
Thre Ono Vi peeing o tT? 
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! ore a nS KNOW ig 
; +} t ot +} y ] 
ro tha oO ’ pe yp +} 
era 22) } _ } =) 
rai can e serve S LeLow 
’ ’ 
( pa ons ¢ a rant nd 
} ' 
quite? nd is I leas 
} rn th . { } 
each nh tlie ourse oO] S l 
rm part of his sing de ir 
| S that the singls vide inter 
nt individuals must ad I 
} r different « ipations 
nterest \ nh « } ’ in 1 
s work w n lentally I 
? ry tt) It + +} 
1O] emcieney LIs true 
Wi) li Interests nust aiso ¢ ! 
} 
d rent ind luals may sl 
ssi ( ther’s interests 


ist their interest in the stat 
lhe extent of this overlapping 
should be l only by tl 
that during the educand’s last 
vears at school—or, if he pro 
ege, then during his universit} 
( lu itTlon should iv' the S|} 
preparing him for his pai 


application to education of tl 
continuity, so fa 
ence 


the Board of 


natural se 


Committee: 
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education must train the will. Wi 


’ s} il] I Assi e fT trut t ~T 
r of the will to foeus attention ‘onclusions and proceed to discuss 
nerve impulses into a particular’ lem of so edu ng every 
f nervous ares—is the supreme in- shal] possess, in the first p g 
faculty, and the only faculty that wide interes his par . 
ned. Whoever is to have most to the inity most needs s eff 
r abstract thinking to do. most enev: and secondly. sk ! nking 
s skill in thinking. the capacity voluntarily . . 
. onelusions have heen separately attention 
by several high authorities. We have first to investig the qualities 
n,’’ said Professor Perry last year the tvpe of sing vide interest and the 
presidential chair of this seetion, degre f skill mn thir ng required \ 
e the true notion of education, those who are to be ¢ wed in rious 
ereatest mistake is in teaching sub classes of industt ip I nd r 
water-tight compartments ’’ ;* in vards t na ité ! ins | eloping 
tion must aim at building up a he required qualities in a sufficient nu 
le interest. ber of persons, selected on account of thei 
ch knowledge of one subject and nnate aptitudes for lifferent ki f 
n it.’’ said Goethe, ‘‘produces work 
ilture than incomplete knowledge rl - asification to suggest itself is 
ndred subjects. ’’ thet of the various branches — 


id no doubt about the need for 


| iS ngineering Pil ling hel ] 
| at corny ' a’? e wrote ; 
mecation, he idea, mn wrote, manufacture the text 1, . lustry 7 4] 
neral edueation that is to fit every- ; 
: , ; like But the qualities required I tl 
Emperor of Russia ... is the . 
: manager oO mn neineerit \ rive 4 
rely and directly diabolical of all 
. more in common with those needed by t 
ss stupidities into which the ; : 
. , 2% manager ot a che il WOrKS or OT a tT 
tion has of late been betraved., a : 
, . mill than with the qualities sought for in 
whole evolution of educational 
> the lowest grades ol mor empiloved in anv 
according to Professor Adams, 
. of these industries n ti same wav the 
said to be a great sweep from 
: . designer of ¢ t} " i nerv W ren 
edueation back to specific educa- 
rally have more in com n with the pro 
igi a long period during which 
. ’ — fessional phvsieist t n has with thre 
training held the field.’” 
- . . eng Peering trades n » 7 } S \ it ne 
William James maintained that au = - 


. ’ (lé crris 
ilty of voluntarily bringing back _— 


, i Ana <4 —— : ha ates 2 
ering attention over and over again We shall find 


ry root of judgment, character and following classification 
An edueation which should im Class A Industrial statesmer ef di 
s faculty would be the education signers: reseal ngineers mists 
te et mnsulting rinee! t 
ve "4 Class B.—Works nd heads of 
Dr. Ker enste Schools i depart ents ! rs iesign 
=6 ne. testing na . et 
y 
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Class dD. 
ers; unskilled laborers. 
No 


imagined 


Machinemen and repetition work- 


be 
are 


essential discontinuities are to 


between these classes; nor 
the occupations named to be regarded as 
forming complete lists of the classes of work 
they are intended to indicate. 

We have already remarked that every 
that of We 


have next to consider the special, or dis- 


occupation includes citizen. 
tinguishing, features of each different class 
of occupation. 

It is clear that each class is concerned, 
in the course of daily work, with a greater 
variety of ideas than the class next below it. 
Accordingly, trains of thought of members 
of class A must on the average be fresher, 
and therefore less governed by habit, than 
those of dD. 
‘“‘The controllers of the great industry,’’ 
writes Mr. Graham Wallas, 
the look for that 
Americans call ‘a live wire.’ 


members of elasses B, C or 
‘fare always on 
man whom 


For such a 


out type of 
man secretaries and typists and foremen 
earry on all that punctual performance of 
habitual acts which took up so much of the 
time and labor of a merchant or manufac- 
turer even fifty years ago. He 
form a habit of non-habituation. 
Such a man requires more emotional drive 


is set to 
mae 


than one who is engaged in mere routine 
work. And since his ideas cover so wide a 
range, they are not so naturally associated 
together as those which their daily work 
; or dD. 


his various 


brings to members of classes B or ¢ 
He therefore 
ideas into a single wide interest by making 


needs to weld 
voluntary associations between them; and 
in order to make such associations, espe- 
cially between dissimilar ideas, he needs 
skill in thinking. 

So, then, class A requires a wider inter- 
est, a stronger emotional element in that in- 
terest and more skill in thinking—but not 


° ‘<The 


Great Society,’’ p. 87. 
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necessarily more pay—than class B, 
than class C, and class C than class D. 
Let us now look mvre closely at e 
these classes. The first named on our 
is that of 
know him already as the captain of 
try. But he has lately changed his ; 
for the title of captain does not in 


the industrial statesmay 


with sufficient clearness the fact t} 


head of a great industrial firm must n 
concern himself with much that is han; 


outside the establishments w 
controls. Not only must he be familiar 
the the markets 


draws his supplies and in which he dis; 


ing 


state of from 


of his products, but, by grasping the sig 


icance of economic, social and 


changes all over the world, he must 
to foresee opportunities for devel 

business according to a far-reaching 
and to indicate the lines of tech: 
research which are most likely to 
such developments. Work of this } 
volves the widest sort of knowledg 
beware of the professional administ 
who is prepared to administer anyt! 
The states 


a moment’s notice. 


whether industrial or not—must possess 


addition to a wide range of knowledg 


much skill in thinking, a very spec 

est in the particular concern he is dit 
whether that concern is his own sma 
ness or an empire the destinies of wh 


under his control. He must see tl! 


cern as a whole, and must love it. ‘“‘W 


out passion,’’ said Lord Haldane to t! 
dents of Edinburgh University, “‘n 
great is, or ever has been, accomplis! 
Lord Haldane went 
statesman with the expert, greatly 
latter’s disadvantage. Much that has 


eompa 


on to 


pened lately would probably cause Lor 


Haldane to express himself different], 
In any case we shall not follow hi 


10‘*The Conduct of Life,’’ 


p. <o. 
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il] instead place the expert in the 


iss as the indusirial statesman be- 
the former requires an equally high 
of skill in thinking and at least as 
x (if not so widely varied or so emo- 
: an interest as the latter. The in- 


istrial statesman may be compared to the 
ronomer who uses the telescope to in- 

his grasp of the whole, while the ex- 
resembles the naturalist whose 


rather 


roscope enables him to see the parts in 


| 


letail. It is evident that the success- 
velopment of industry demands not 
the expert in special branches of sci- 
r technology, but also the industrial 
sman who coordinates the work of ex- 
ts in different fields, and who is himself 
of a specialist fully to understand 
perts, to command their confidence, 
vhen necessary, to decide between 
Whoever has authority must also 
<I wledge. 
embers of class B require fewer 
ions to connect the ideas which con- 
They 
ss skill in thinking than members of 
ss A. 


wide interests. 


their single 


They require, on the other hand, 
vide deseriptive knowledge of mate- 
ngs, and as much of this knowledge 


ssible they should have acquired at 
' st hand from direct sense impressions. 
it by no means least, the works man- 
ind his immediate assistants need to 
st themselves in the social and eco- 
including the further edu- 


eation, reereation and housing—of all their 


welfare 


yees, and this interest will help to 

the nucleus of those single wide inter- 
sts which are to include all the activities 

mbers of class B. 
leading hands _ have 


Foremen and 


herto been generally recruited from 


skilled tradesmen. They are there- 
presumed to be qualified themselves 
rform every task they have to super- 


ind even to perform it better than 
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the men who are actually doing the work. 
Upon this presumption is based th m 
that the shop foreman must be paid a 
higher wage than any workman under him. 
This view, aceé pted as it generally is by 
employers and employed alike, is resp 


sible for no small restriction of output 


But it is based on a misconception, since 


the foreman is paid for supervising men, 
and the workman for manipulating mate- 
rial—two quite incommensurate processes 
There are, however, signs of change. 
Technically trained foremen whose wages 
may (to start with) be mnch less than 


those of the men they have to look after, 


are already being emploved, especially in 
shops where much repetition work is done 


Yet it 


most 


remains true that the qualities now 


sought for in foremen and leading 


hands are those of the craftsman whos 


terest is centered in his manual work 


skilled tradesman whom 


The operative 


for this reason, we havi placed in the same 


class as his foreman is distinguished from 
the machine man in class PD in that th 
operative in class C has a variety of skilled 


] 


work to do, while the members of class D 


same 


who may do skiiled work, repeat th 


process over and over again until its per 
formance is governed by habit, so that it 
almost ceases to receive attention. On the 
one hand, ideas connected with doing, like 
ideas associated with a strong inst net, are 


peculiarly liable to receiv attention, so 
that 


class C is well able to form : 


the work of the 


skilled tradesman in 
r center 


other 


i STToO! 
for his single wide interest. On the 


, 
ideas connected with the repetition 


class D 


hand, 


work of tend to | m ireum 


scribed and cut off from other interests. 
There is, however, reason to bi that 
repetition work is not altogether uninter 
esting to a certain type of mind. It is, in 
deed, actually preferred by some people, 
including many women. Such work ma 

therefore, form a substantial, if not a dom 
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inant, part of an interest that is not rich 


in exciting ideas. The remaining part of 
wide interest is of special im- 


When an 


eight-hours day is universal it may be that 


the single 
portance in the case of class D. 


the artisan or laborer who leaves work 


with much of his day still before him and 
feeling pleasantly exercised rather than 
unduly tired by his somewhat monotonous 


but by no means exacting labor, will de- 


increasingly to national andl 


With that end in 


member 


vote himself 


municipal affairs view 
we must see to it that the average 
of class D receives 
through the Workers’ 
ciation, but also in youth through voea- 
the kind of train- 


not only in maturity 


A SSO- 


Kdueational 


tional part-time classes 
ing which shall best develop a single inter- 
est, wide enough to inelude the highest 
ideals of patriotism as well as loyalty to a 
particular industrial class. 


We have 


velop in a sufficient number of suitably se- 


next to consider how to de- 
lected persons the qualities which we have 
indicated as specially needed in each class 


of industrial oceupation. 


Childhood up to, say, twelve years of 
age has few organized interests. Accord- 
ingly, the need for a coherent curriculum, 


a single wide inter- 
itself 


future 


aiming at developing 


obtrude until adoles- 


The 


classes A and B will normally spend much 


est, does not 


cence begins. member of 
of his adolescence in a secondary school. 
is convenient to distin- 


‘*Higher’’ 


Of these schools if 


gcuish two types, named and 


‘*Lower’’ 
The cehiet 
school, the 


respectively. 

funetion of the secondary 
adolescents, is to 
** not 


theology nor yet ethics, but personal and 


school for 


foster the growth of true religion 


experimental’’'—and around this center 


to build up, out of the miscellaneous 





Adolescence,’’ Vol. II., 


Stanley Hall, ‘* 
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childh od 
the coherent curriculum which the s 
itself 
that single wid 
which should continue to grow thro 
The skill in thinking w 


secondary school must also ecultivat 


information obtained in 


ary school should provid 


beginnings of 
maturity. 
number of clos 


practised upon a 


ciated ideas—a coherent interest 
unless the idea before consciousness 
moment calls up many others, fro 
the will ean select that which is next 
attention, this 


ceive faculty 


practised ; and without practis ~ 


thinking can not be developed 
The broad 
which Dr. 


such fine fun. IS probably 


foundation metay 

Kerschensteiner has 
respons 
the fact that most secondary schools 


theory, and some lower secondary Ss 


unfortunately) in practise als 
prehensiveness rather than at coher 
they failed to r 


interest : have 


coherence at seventeen is the sur 
to comprehensiveness at twent 
Concentration has, however, b 
tised by the classical sides of Englis 
lie schools. But in many of the 1 
ondary schools six or seven distil 
jects are taught out of all relatior 
another by as many separate sp 
and the form master himself is al! 
known! 

The future member of class A sh« 
main at his higher seeondary schoo 
enter the university at, or soon 
age of eighteen. It is true that th: 
engineer often spends some time 
between school and college; but t! 


tT} 


growing consensus of opinion 


period should not be too long P 
Christmas until the 


ideal if both schoo 


trom follow 


tober would be 


N ition,’’ 
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versity-entrance scholarships could 
rded 


dge colleges already are, just be- 


as those of some Oxford and 


"istmas. 
s to the shall 


for an es- 


university that we 
the 


the specific training o9f 


vy look in future 
part of 

rs of class A, for the men with crea- 
ls, inventors of new appliances and 
sses, men who shall not merely be able 
vy existing practise but also to cope 
problems and even to lead in new 


And 


s, if they succeed in producing men 


advance. our university 


s type, will do so, not because of the 
lve they impart, wide though it be, 
use of the stress they lay on the 


sition of skill in thinking along with 
dge. It is skill in thinking—skill 
lving old knowledge to new situa- 
rather than knowledge itself with- 


skill, that now, as always, marks 


ly practical man. If, in fact, his 


rsity course can, in Huxley’s phrase, 


him ‘‘real, precise, thorough, and 


] 


| knowledge of fundamentals,”’ 
for membership of class A 
vell wait for subsequent works, ex- 

post-graduate evening classes 
private reading, to develop further 
} 


hnical information to a marketable 
ard. Whatever letters he 


after his 


may be 


name, his under- 


ite course should have aimed at 


¢ him a bachelor of arts, skilled in 

irt of learning, and only incidentally 

viven him a body of scientific knowl- 
ipable of immediate application. 

s view of the chief aim of a univer- 

‘ourse insists that there shall 

much lecturing; that information shail 


not be 


“quired because it is immediately and 


ntly needed for the solution of some 


‘al problem; that a larger proportion 


most able students shall remain 
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up ifter taking their degrees r th 
purpose of undertaking origi: research ; 
and that, while the most distinguished pr 


fessors shall take part in the teaching of the 


undergraduates from the outset, they shall 
do so, not because oft the nowl | they 
are peculiarly able to impart it becaus 


‘*the personal influence of the man doing 
| 1 

original work in his subject inspires belie! 

n it, awakens enthusiasm nd gains dis 


ciples hes 


In urging that the chief aim of a w 


versity course must be to cultivate skill in 
thinking rather than to impart informa 
tion, we do not mean that such a course 
must be at all detached from practical 
things. It is no more possible to develop 


skill in thinking without knowledge than 


to acquire skill in the use of tools without 
material to work upor Technica v] 
edge is, in fact, a most excellent founda 


tion and medium for cultivating skill in 
thinking 

England is fortunate in that most of 
highest study and research in te 
form part of the work of 
For a university is more than a 
course or an aggregate of such 
The opportunities which a university af- 
fords for study ng elect 
But far 


and 


subj ets 


important. more importan 


constant association in the 


intimate 


various students’ societies. as well as in 


the lecture rooms. drawing offices. or lab 


between students in different 


diffi rent countries, 


oratories, 
faculties, from 
outl W;OKS 


with entirely different 
But the state can not afford 


university training for all its citizens. The 
majority, even of class B, will be com- 
pelled by economic pressure to begin earn- 

13 Final Report of the Royal Commission on I 
versity Education in Lor 

14See Newman's eloquent words quote by the 
Royal Commiissior or U1 ersity Kd ition n 
London (loc. cit., pp. 26, 27 
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ing money before they are twenty years tinuity must always occur as he 

old. Where a suitable senior technical whole-time school or college to contin 
schoo! exists, they will do well to receive in education in industrial life. Part-ti 
it the specifie training which should oe- classes afford the best means of redu 





cupy the last two years before their entry this discontinuity to a minimum. A 
into industrial life. The very important ingly, every boy or man, as he first 
place which a senior technical school upon industrial work, should attend 
should fill in the educational system of an able part-time classes. No feature 


industrial distriet is, as yet, hardly real- lish education is more striking to 


ized. eign observer than the system of p 

The future member of class C should be courses in all our great centers of indus: 
transferred from the public elementary At the present time most part-time cours 
school to the junior technieal school when involve attendance on three evenings 
other children are transferred to the lower week for several successive years, Al. 
secondary school. The junior technical though they can not cover the whole gr 


school should prepare him for entering of university courses, they aim (for 
one of a group of allied trades at or about most part) at affording an alten 
the age of fifteen. It is not, however, the means of training men to occupy posit 
function of the junior technieal school to of responsibility in industrial affairs. 
teach him a trade, but rather to develop While, however, our part-time classes 
his manual skill in work that is closely re- thus training technical men, they are 1 
lated to that of the trade to which he is lecting manual workers. Instead of 
looking forward, and to extend the great tending these technical classes, th: 
interest which he ean not help feeling in’ who enters works at fourteen or 
such work so as also to inelude so-called years of age requires (at least until he is 
‘‘veneral’’ subjects. Experience has shown seventeen years old) a special type of part 
that he will thus make more progress in’ time course, to which the name ‘‘mil 
these ‘‘general’’ subjects than if he were course’’ has lately been given. One of t 
studying them in a school which has no principal objects of such a course is to ] 
specific aim. vide instruction in those matters whic! 
When the future members of classes A, 
B and C have been transferred from the Close association with a master craftsn 
and which are commonly lost to him under 


7} 
1 } 


trade apprentice in bygone days lear 


public elementary schools at the age of 
twelve. the work of the future members of ™odern industrial conditions. The mi 
class D who are left behind should differ 


somewhat from the general work done by 
It Which the students are engaged.’’* But 


course will therefore ‘‘have as its centra 
subject the trade processes or craft 

all children below the age of twelve. 
might well be centered in (but not, 
course, be confined to) handwork during 


1h 


of so-called ‘‘citizenship’’ subjects—su 
history and economics, the study of whi 


these last two years, and so have much in will make for a better understanding 
common with the training of Boy Scouts. problems concerning wages and hours 
Even when the last two years of whole- labor—also form an essential part 
time education have been admirably ae ee It remains to add that ' 
adapted to prepare the educand for his im- need for minor courses is not yet sull- 


minent vocation, some educational discon- 15 Board of Education Circular 894 








appreciated, with the result that a 


pportunity of edueating during the 
vars of adolescence the numerous 


Ce 


rs of class C and class D is being 


realization of the system of educa- 
outline of which I have thus de- 
in any English industrial district 
\Manchester—would need some, but 
coordination; for it represents 
what is nor what might be under 
nditions, but what could be made 
what is with the maximum of advan- 
proportion to the effort spent in 
the change. The cooperation of 
‘ation authorities, universities, the 
nt, employers, and parents would 
iired in order to complete this 


already there are signs that all 
ssary cooperation is forthcoming. 
striking instances might be cited in 
t of this statement did time permit. 
st, however, be content to mention only 
Mr. Henderson’s new scheme for the 
ration and development of industrial 
h, and a similar scheme recently 
ed by a committee of the Manchester 
ers’ Club. This latter scheme pro- 
s for organized cooperation between 
s, colleges, and engineering firms in 
lucation of engineers and for the en- 
iragement of research in the following, 
other ways: 


ping cooperation between engineering 


e one hand, and universities and tech 


ges, on the other, so as to establish such 
thought’’ as exist in the research de 


f great Continental and American en 
firms, but can not be fostered in the 
ely small establishments (and smaller 


artments) of most British engineer- 


A coordinated system of schools, col- 
es, and works will not be satisfactory 


ess it is thoroughly democratic. It is 
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true that innate differences betwee) Indi 
viduals cannot well be distinenuis] d from 
differences produced by home surround. 
ings. But whoever is best fitted bv nat ire 
and nurture for any parti ular clase of 
occupation should be selected to receive, if 


necessary at the state’s expense, t 


— 


ing which will best prepare him for it. 
Education authorities should see that the 
number of persons so selected is sufficient 
but not much more than sufficient to 
supply whatever demand is also a need 

At present the supply of men for th 
highest classes of work falls verv far short 
of the demand. Eve ry vear tl e number of 
appointments offered to School of Teel 
nology graduates greatly exceeds the num- 
ber of these graduates. Not only is this 
true of posts in chemical works, but also of 
electrical and other engineering appoint- 
ments. Although the number of under- 
graduates in the School of Technology 

Faculty of Technology in Manel ester 
University) increased by 50 per cent. in 
the two years before the war, the demand 
for their services after eraduation in- 
ereased in a still larger proportion. 

Such facts need to be realized by boys 
and by their parents. But it is even more 
important that they should realize that the 
highest kind of technological work is noble 
work, worthy of a lifetime’s duration. The 
profession of applying science to industry 
is rich in opportunities for helping to 
bring about the ideal future of the human 
race. While it is the glory of the medical 
profession, for example, that it assists in 
preventing a wastage of life that cou'd not 
but retard human progress, we must re- 
member that technology helps to produce 
what medicine and surgery help to pre- 
serve. The great increase in population 
which began in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century was directly due to mechan- 


ical invention. Indeed, the appli ation of 
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science to industry not only renders pos- 
sible a rapid growth of population, but it 
exempts an ever-growing 
this increasing population from the need 
for incessant physical toil. Moreover, all 
that acceleration of human progress which 
results from the increasing national ex- 
penditure on the education of the people 
would cease with any interruption of the 
march of technological invention. 

improvement, then, 


able to 


Every which the 


technologist may be make in the 


direction of cheapening production—re- 
ducing, for example, the cost of a brake 
horse-power hour—will help to increase the 
number of men whom the community ean 
spare for the study of classical literature 
in order to keep the thought of our time 
best of the thought of 


it will help to 


in touch with the 


ancient Greece and Rome; 
inerease, too, the number of those who ean 
be spared by this generation to devote their 
the 


scope of human thought, to teach men more 


lives to scientific research, to widen 
of the works and ways of God, and to ob- 
tain the knowledge which technologists of 
the future will apply for the benefit of 
generations not vet born; and, most im- 
portant of all, it will help to support the 
seers and the prophets on whom we so 
largely depend in the weightiest affairs of 
human life. 
J. C, MAXWELL GARNETT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


SHOULD THERE BE MILITARY TRAIN- 
ING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS? ' 

Nor long ago, in making an inspection 
tour of the 
British, 
diers that dot the map of little Holland, I 


numerous camps of interned 


French, German and Belgian sol- 


chanced to dine with an English officer 


about whose daring feats as aviator I had 


Congress of 


Oakland, 


1 Address before the International 
the National 


California, August 27, 


Edueation Association at 


1915. 


AND 


proportion of 


SOCIETY [Vi 


read in American newspapers last 
ber. We were discussing polit 
and institutions as affected by t! 


war, and my British friend was vo 

the Allies wo 
“The wor 

place to live in,’’ 


iten the 


In proclaiming how 


Prussian militarism 
never be a safe 
‘*until we have be: Germans 
There IS not a Brit sher 


shed 
liberation of Eur 


knees. 


the name but will his last « t 
blood for the 
Kaiserism.’”’ 

This was familiar language to m 
heard it over in France at the ou 


the war a vear ago, when even 


militarist socialists of the Grande R 
lique vied with the most conser\ 
Bourbons in denouncing German 
ism as the greatest foe of peace, 
their official organs admonished th 
rades’’ to make every sacrifice, ever 
abandonment of their peace principles 
its dethronement. 

I had heard it 
country, notably in the language ¢ 
like Charles M. Sehwab, 


is being so visibly blessed for assist 


secure 


again and agai 


whose con 


overthrowing German militarism th 


Steel Shares stand at 300 and a 


lehem 
soaring higher daily! 

I was, then, not surprised at my F: 
But I 


prepared for what followed. 


was not 
I happer 


to venture the opinion that I was not 


friend’s lofty tone. 


sure but that the Allies, in the process 

wiping out German militarism, wer 

to lose sight of their own democrat 

Ile turned to me sharply, and with a 

his fist came down as he said with 

and fervor: 
‘Yes, thank 

democracy in England. 


this 


Socialism, trades 


God. war WwW) 


unionism, syndicalism, and all idle p: 
about liberty and democracy will be a thinz 
of the past when once we get conscript 








ee 





| 
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has been altogether too lenient 
these eranks and faddists. But 


not be a ghost of a show for them 


sritish friend was not so far from 
n he made this prediction. Jane 
s. returning from an investigation 
in conditions which it has fallen 


to no other person to make, tells 


rone y he , ré the n 

S ba t estat s ed is sors of 
: sorts of other places which 

» no cupy rhe onger the wa 

yre the military power is breaking 
saftey irds of l life ind ivil 

i nsequer vy the harder will it be 

i tor t rights of life to re 
seives ove! t rights and powers 


d, then, this curious anomaly: the 


ipendous war in history, if we are 


nt the view most current in Amer- 


ng fought in the name of democ- 
| avowedly in opposition to milita- 
‘war to end war’’ is the phrase 
by Ally and Teuton alike—yet 
the warring countries democracy is 
ore and more overshadowed by the 


litarism which each power is seek- 


destroy in the other. The Allies, to 
Gierman land militarism, are raising 
st gigantic armies ever assembled and 
iperseding civil law by martial law in 
espective countries (and martial law 
iw at all—only the will of the mili- 


tieer) ; the Germans, to destroy Brit- 


militarism, are building so many 


irines and battleships that, should 


victorious and smash the English 


heir own marine equipment for war 
be quite as much of a menace to the 


of the seas as they deemed Eng- 


her words, each country, in seeking 


stroy the military ideal in the other, 


becomes Virtually nquet t very 
ideal in th process As al Kknglishman 
put it to Dr. Jordan in Lond st 

‘I fear the conquest by the Prussian spirit 
more than the conquest by her armies 
More than that So mternationa \ S 


human society to-day that a wave of rm 


action sweeping over one part of the human 
race 1s bound to touch the whol human 
family Ilence this hysteria in America 


Ilence this running for cover, for ** prot 
tion’’ that doesn't protect, for ** insurane: 
that doesn ‘t insure lor nereased ar 


maments and additional naval bases, with 


apparentiv no policy in mind except to 


secure ‘‘as much as the traftie will bear 
et cetera ad infinitum We, too re in 
vrave danger of becoming converts to the 


philosophy ot force 
There vou have the background for the 
efforts how under way to establish mil tary 


our pubhie schools It is part 


training 


and parcel of this general swinging back 
of the pendulum to the ideals of a century 
in which the gun patriots would not have 
commanded nearly as much notoriety as 
now. Already the legislatures of Ohio and 
Massachusetts have been stampeded into 
the appointment of commissions to consider 
the advisability or feasibil vy ot intro- 
ducing such military training into the edu- 
cational system of their commonwealths. 
Members ot the Board ot Kdu ation of 
New York City have lately been repeatedly 
approached to introduce such training 
Providence, R. L., has even voted a definite 
budget for military instruction in its 
schools. thereby out-Prussian I 
for even in militaristic Prussia they have 


not sunk to the level of teaching mere chil 


dren how to kill A determined effort will 
be made in other states and communities 
to secure similar action, unless we ean re 


cover our sanity and again face forward 


instead of backward 
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Now, I do not want to take your time to 
present certain aspects of the question that 
have been covered in earlier sessions of the 
National Education Association. For in- 
stance, the militarist argument—that mili- 
tary training makes for physical develop- 
ment and improvement—has been torn to 
tatters in Superintendent Schaeffer’s bril- 
liant address before the Department of 
Superintendence last February. ‘‘Investi- 
gations have shown the contrary to be 
true,’’ is his conelusion after quoting a 
number of medical authorities. He thereby 
corroborates what, several years previous, 
such educators as Charles W. Eliot, Samuel 
T. Dutton, Mary E. Woolley and others 
asserted in response to an inquiry conducted 
by the Peace Association of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 

Nor would I spend much time going into 
the moral case against military training in 
publie schools. Again to quote Supt. 
Schaeffer : 

Military drill seeks to develop unquestioning 
obedience, so that the soldier will move forward in 
the face of danger and even certain death, but it 
does not develop obedience to conscience, to a sense 
of right, and to the divine imperative of duty. 

Or, as the British investigators put it, 

In so far as the ‘‘soldierly spirit’’ implies im- 
plicit obedience to superiors, under all circum- 
stances, without the guiding of individual con- 
science and under fear of punishment, it is wholly 
anti-educational, repressing the personality in- 
stead of ‘‘leading it out,’’ and stultifying initia- 
tive. 

That Dr. Schaeffer is not alone is attested 
by the signed statements to practically the 
same effect which I have seen from the pens 
of Charles Zueblin, Isaae Sharpless, John 
Dewey, E. Adair Impey and other educa- 
tors, not to mention statesmen like John W. 
Foster and Charles E, Hughes. 

These two aspects—the physical and 
moral—must be apparent to any educator 
who seriously reflects upon the problem. 


It is not on these self-evident obj 
that I wish to place the emphasis. Rat 
would I indict the introduction of m 
training on two grounds: 

First, it would be a confession th 
are about to abandon the American 
democracy and to substitute for it what 
become popularly known as ‘‘Pruss 
ism,’’ or the military ideal. 

Second, since no nation lives unt 
a radical departure from our trad 
military policy, such as the introdu 
preparation for war in our school 
would involve, would mean a rad 
arrangement and realignment of 
Great Powers, and might easily set 
tion a wave of militarism se: 
calamitous than the Great War its 


re 


I 
There are, I suppose, as many defi 
of what the American ideal of democr 
is as there are theories about the 
Most people are agreed, however, th 
the very opposite of autoeracy and milit 


ism. Ask any one of the many thousar 


upon thousands of immigrants from 
tary ridden Europe as to why he can 
this land of opportunity, and he w 
you, among other things, that it was 
sause he ‘‘did not raise his boy t 
soldier’’; because to him America n 
the land of individual liberty, th 
of the free and the home of the bray 
because he wants his progeny to gro\ 
free from the crushing burdens of m 
service and war taxes that so stifled 
vidual initiative in the old country. 


Ask the foreign observer who comes t 


our shores to study our life and our id 
what it is that distinguishes us from 


Europeans, and he will always enumerat 


among other points, the absence of 
military. I recall an ineident that 
curred in Washington two years 





+ 
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Q hundred foreign students, repre- Any says ( t 
x thirty different countries, had gath- be as sn't it 1 
Cornell University in an interna- And in a recent article of his he puts it 
ngress to deliberate upon problems thus 
to students of all nationalities, “T didi a m ; ' 
o advance the ideal of universal the same moral lev: saying ‘1 
hood. From Ithaca they traveled my girl to be a 
to Niagara Falls, to Philadel- Here. ther re the two ideals: the s 
» New York, to Baltimore, to An-  eajled Prussian ideal. which makes citizen 
nd finally to Washington. I was ship and soldiery synonymous: the other 
na eafé one noon with several the democratic q - wil h exalts p fism 
students, when suddenly one of a, the hichest form of patriotism 
sprang up excitedly and pointed out which regards the work of the sold _ 
ndow. ‘‘At last Iseean American the very last resort after the failure of lav 
he said. ‘‘I had often heard in) ang ter 
hat you are a non-military nation, Ther. 5 me dent in cow matnd on to whi 


| never dreamed that I would travel the at body of American teach: 


1 five of your largest cities before favors There is no doubt as to whie} leal 
5 © soldier. al ’ the rank and file of the comn peop 
ree Washington in his famous ‘‘ Fare- favor. The very fact that the svmpathies 
iddress emphasized the incompati-  4¢ ¢he United States. broadly speaking. at 
militarism and democracy : EP RE Sa RR a age 
‘rown military establishments are, under wrongly, they see in a German victory th 
emeramenty naan 9 Het? trigmph of the military ieal—shows ho 
berty devoted we are to the democ1 
. , ideal. And even those in our co , v] 
‘o one can question that these establish- re 
, sympathize with the Teutonic powers in this 
s in every nation to-day, our own in- a ore 
led, are overgrown—that is, swollen be- S'TUSS!¢ do if because they believe that a 
| all reasonable proportions through *°eP!"s wm - » Spe i tl 
r misapprehension of others. Fatherland once for a = 1 the d — 
short, the American ideal, in so far as S¥"Tounding her, and, in the rds of Cot 
apab! of definition, is one of anti- gressman Bartholdt, nable Germar J 
arism. to disband her army and a onsecrip 
Contrast with that the Prussian ideal, tion at the close of the ir 
ideal of militarism. I need not quote If, then, we all are taking s me way 
Bernhardi, or Treitschke, or Keim in defini- or the other, our technical neutrality nof 
of it. We need not even go beyond withstanding. because we want see thi 
own shores to find most vigorous ex- world freed from the militar leal, is it 
tsof it. In this very state of Califor- not just a little bit inconsistent, to say the 
| indeed in this very neighborhood, least, to want to enthrone that ideal in th 


Roosevelt, after denouncing the very cradle of liberty ‘an pub 


mptible ideals of the German military lie school? Are we to be regarded as sin 
ste, burst into this epigrammatie utter- cere if we ourselves do not practise what 
we preach? If Prussianism is an unde- 
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sirable thing, then why instil] it in the 
hearts of our youth? 

It is a current statement in the trenches 
of Kurope that this is really an old men’s 
war—that the splendid young men of this 
generation are foreed to fight for ideals of 
an older generation, for ideals which they 
no longer share. John R. Mott, Jane 
Addams and others who have been abroad 
tell us that the young men vow that when 
this war is over they will see to it that 
their new ideals of international coopera- 
tion supersede these older notions. Are 
we to be more backward than the man in 
the trenches? While Europe is bitterly 
regretting that it ever succumbed to the 
military ideal, and is pathetically trying to 
shift the blame for this war one upon the 
other, shall we adopt that outworn ideal in 
our presumably up-to-date educational sys- 


” 


tem by installing military training? Even 
the Prussian educational system does not 
provide for military instruction in the 
common schools. Shall we outdo Prussia? 

Let us not be misled by those who try to 
make out how innocent the idea of milli- 
tary training is. It is one of the unfor- 
tunate truisms that militarism is like that 
popular confection known as ‘‘ecracker- 
jack,”’ the motto of which is, ‘‘The more 
you eat, the more you want.’’ It differs 
only in this, that even the most ravenous 
of youngsters will finally stop wanting 
erackerjack, while I have yet to find the 
militarist who is satisfied with the state of 
preparedness at any given point. Ramsay 
MacDonald well pointed out the dangers 
of militarism in a recent speech in Bir- 
mingham. Said the distinguished member 
of Parliament: 

Great Britain is nearer militarism than ever it 


has been in its existence. Of course, people say it 


t 


is only temporary, but let them not make any mis 


take about that. When they go into militarism 


for temporary purposes they have to abandon the 


And so it will be with the idea 
tary training in public schools. 
it will be a voluntary matter for t 
dren. Then it will be compulsory 
it will be extended into the hig 
the colleges and the universities 
increasing measure. Soon it will 
advisable that the young men who ar 
able to go beyond the grammar s 
given the same opportunity f 
triotic’’ service that their more 
comrades have at the high schoo 
lege, and working-men’s and business 
military training will be provic 
you not see whither we shall then bh 
ing, whither, in fact, we are already 
ing? A few legislators controlled by 
makers and munitions manufactur 
few big papers subsidized or 
swayed by the same influences, a pot 
enemy dangled long enough befor 
eyes—and conscription is only a qu 


of time. And once conseription S 


dueced—well, I let General Leonard W 


speak. Said the General in the co 
one of his recent attempts to militar 
colleges and universities : 


» had cons 


But perhaps I am seeing things 
pessimistic a light. Supposing n 
training in public schools were 
qualified blessing to the youngsters 
it. Still I would oppose it, particu 
this time of international unrest. |: 
modern state of interdependence, 1 
any longer lives unto itself. What 


said or thought or done in one part 


y 
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becomes part of the world thought infested by 

rid mind. Even war among so-_ already sore! 
ized nations is no longer pos peace ideal 

en two isolated countries, but, hope disappearin 
learn by horrible example, has scarcely less 


nternationalized as to draw al- han the great 
en countries into the holocaust The laborers 
ws that any new governmental the men ol 
ecially a military one, introduced — their respect 
intry is bound to be felt through ing to our unfortified 
world. We have abundant proof thousand eight hundre 
s is true. When our fleet sailed northern boundary, to o 
world to show everybody we ‘‘eooling off’’—or on vei 
them to a frazzle’’ it became ties, to our freedom from 
ble for the inflated naval programs and to our comparativs 
South American sister republics. as living demonstrations of 
military appropriations make will go down in defeat befor 
ippropriations in Japan almost in- when America 
and Japan has no money to pay’ of force 
only debt. When the German Do the educators of America w 
deeades ago uttered his famous take upon themselves the tremendous 
Zukunft liegt auf dem Wasser’’ sponsibility of helping our country become 
ire lies on the waters), he brought a prime factor 
almost revolutionary re-alignment that has been th 
European powers, and soon con-_ if read aright 
t]} 


the 


ie traditional emmity between education. The American 


and England into friendship. ways been arrayed on th 
K'ranece two years ago, in ‘*self-de- 


against outside threats, extended 


‘ 


ary conscription period from two 
vears, she drew out an instant ré 
from Germany in that that country 


heavy income tax upon her rich agains 
SO as to swe 1] he > ‘*defensive’’ war To the 


cCVe 


When Russia showed special signs mor popular t 
vity in the Baltie region, the Swedish — tg denounce peac 


nplored their king to increase the pemain sane and 
nts of their country. And so on.  ¢hat the world w 
tary program of one country is in- 


SIXeCS 


bound up with that of the whole reaction must 


d world. 


ness must I 


with any imagination whatever days is to ine 
see What would happen if the most _ biness 
shed shrine of liberty and democracy, 


(met! ‘an schoolhouse. were to hecome 
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lary of those who would rush us into war. 

But do not let that worry us. Asa dear 
old German professor said to me in Berlin 
last 


grave world situation: 


May, when we were discussing the 


Our time, too, 1s ysund to come despite all that 


round about us And then I look forward 


you S8é¢ 


to our young men and women from the universi- 
ties, to our teachers and ¢ luecators to take the lead 
] ushering 1 he era of a orld ed i oO 
Ope i \ re there s now Lo" su of 1 
tu inderst g and good w 

One of our best-known Americans has 
said 

Not once in a thousand years is it possible to 
i eve anything wort ichieving except |} labor, 
} effort by serious 1 rpose, ul l hy 1] aness 


May the people of good will everywhere 
to the 
to aecept willingly the risk of unpopularity 


not look in vain American teacher 


in setting himself or herself like a wall of 
adamant against the attempt to militarize 
our priceless heritage, the free, liberty-in- 
spiring publie school. 

foregoing I have 


I am aware that in the 


not proposed the alternative. I have not 


advanced a constructive substitute for mili- 


tary training. But it is hardly necessary 
for me to do so. The American School 
Peace League is constantly keeping before 


the teachers of America the necessity of 


teaching history from a new viewpoint; of 
fostering the ideal that man-saving is far 
more heroic and honorable than man-kill- 
ing; of inculeating a patriotism that shall 
include the world: of making the children 
international minded; of bringing them to 
a realization of the fact that, as Dr. Jordan 
has so well stated it, 

» of the next 
be be- 
I litarism 
and freedom. 

‘‘earrying coals to New- 
the 


It would be 


castle to attempt to supplement 
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splendid work of this body. Ma 
content myself with quoting the 
the chairman of the New York City 
of Edueation: 
treasured 


From all the reverence for 


a new patriotism should be evolved, a 
not of death, but of fe, the patriotisr 
manity. This patriotism demands a don 
out frontiers. The commandment I 
not } he es a mandate t na 


hildren of a living God. The progres 
even now demands a patriotism not st 


mounted man. Its vision is of the playgr 


park and the school, clear 


honest trade. wholesome iving It lo g 
quietude upon social unrest, and er 
fervor in the task of its solution. It s 

tl e yoke upon the sho ilde rs f 

the burden on the backs of the God-f 


Author’s Posts ript. 
above. ] have come across a news it 
New York, October 11. It reads in 


follows : 


Sinee writ 


Apphi ion was made to-day for 
f the Natior il “Sy ool (‘ A ssox , 
ect t ft Ass it to S i 
r Y S 0] vs take oO S 
rainir 


fate, I not 
the same news item that one of tl 


Coulter, Su 


By a queer irony of 


porators is ‘‘Ernest K. 
tendent of the Society for the Prey 
of Cruelty to Children’’ (! 

[ have also since learned from a 
Aust 
that in that commonwealth, the popul 


who has recently returned from 


of which is only about twice that 

state of California, where compulsory 
itary training was introduced in the pu 
schools, 23,000 prosecutions of ehildre: 
neglect to comply with the law took 
within two and one half years aft 
enactment. These lads were boys in 
tender years, and it is not hard to s 


a bad moral effect these prosecutions 
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id. An op-n spirit of rebellion to 
ernment was fostered. Certainly no 

laim that the Australian experi- 
s made for better morals among the 


ildren. Louis P. LOCHNER 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

CHILDREN'S LAWS OF 1915 
vE state and territorial legislatures 
United States in 1915 


ffecting children, according to the 


Congress of the 
Bureau, which has just completed 

of such legislation during the cur- 
Special reference is made to the 

e bulk of children’s laws and to the 
commissions appointed to study 

re for future legislation. 

Utah have commis- 

needs of the feeble- 


New Jersey, a commission to prepare 


s, Florida and 
report on the 


program for the reorganization of pub- 

defectives, dependents and delin- 
Missouri and New Hampshire, com- 
n the needs of the blind; Delaware, 
ssion on vocational education; Idaho, 
ssion to report on the need for a mini- 
re law; Florida and Indiana, commis- 
the need for mothers’ pensions; and 

1 commission t study social insur- 
that the appointment of 


mmissions indicates a growing realiza- 


bureau says 
t benevolent intent can not safely be 
d as a substitute for the careful formu- 
The 


to which study is directed are all of 


statutes for social betterment. 


te concern to children, and the states 
fairly committed to a policy of select- 
1 harmonizing provisions which leads 
toward the collection and codifying of 
relating to children. 
ing the great amount of children’s 
the bureau says that twenty-seven 
Ve amended their provisions for de- 
children; eighteen have improved 
tment of juvenile delinquents; six- 
ve strengthened their child-labor law; 


have concerned themselves with the 


AND 
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needs of the mentally 
minded; three states 
lumbia were added to thos« specincaliy permit- 


ting the use of public school I uild I 


cial centers and nine amended or for th« first 
time passed a ] ground law; and 

passed a model vital statistics law in h 
the Children’s Bur 1 is interested be ‘ t 
considers complete birth registration of fund 
mental importance to child-welfare work 


A few of the forty-five states made notable 


dy ces Alab I r eX ‘ 
legislature meets « ( t irs, « 
ected new child-labor PuLsory 
scl ] ttendance la ‘ ellent de rt l 
d non-support law 1 t 1 enil 
court law. Florida ré deled its treatment 
f juvenile delinquents, re d 1 prin 
ple of compulsory | attend ed 
the model vital statist and ted 
two of the state mi ilready 1 rred 
to. Kansas established a lustz 
sion to regulate | I es 1 t 3 
f work for v ( 1 rs, andad 
f child hygiene in t state ard of | 
t ilso « icted i playground law nd a 
mothers’ pension lav New Jersey and 
Wyoming passed « rehe ve ts ré r 
to the care of dependent childr 1 | 
svyivania carefully drafted laws relat to 


outlying territories of the United 


Alaska has forbidden 


States and reports that 

the employment vs under 16 underground 

n mines: Hawaii has passed a curfew law for 

girls under 16 in H the Philippines 
ve provided for dent . e school 


nd created a public welfare board to establish 


and maintain social center 1 Porto Rico 
has passed a modern juvenile 
SCHOOLHOUSE SANITATION 

Forty states of the Union have taken some 
legal action tow ird safeguarding the sanita- 
tion of public-school buildings : rding to a 
bulletin S se Sa just 
ssued the Bureau of Education of the U.S. 
Department the Interior Probably nine 
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tenths of the existing regulation of this sort 
has come within the past decade,” declares the 
bulletin. 


ence of 47 


“ Kach state profits by the experi- 

others. A law passed in one ex- 
treme of the country to-day is copied next 
month or next year by a state 2,000 or 3,000 
miles distant.” 

Thirty-eight states have some legal provision 
regarding the school site according to the bul- 
letin. Nearly all of these provisions are state- 
wide in their application, and are mandatory 
These provisions include the 
availability of the 


Nineteen states have 


in character. 


“ 


proximity of “ nuisances,” 
site, and size of the site. 
laws prohibiting the location of school build- 
ings within a specified distance from places 
where liquor is sold, from gambling houses, 
houses of prostitution, and noisy or smoky 
factories. 

Thirty of the states have sought to regulate 


“ The 


revolt against the common drinking cup,” 


the water supply of the publie school. 
savs 
the bulletin, “has come within the past five 
the but other 


states followed rapidly, so that now half of the 


years. Kansas was pioneer, 


entire number have either a law or a regula- 


tion regarding drinking cups.” 


Some form of protection against fire and 
panie is found in 36 states. Blanket regula- 
tions, or the power to make such regulations, 
exist in 12 states. General or special con- 
struction with a view to fire prevention is 


Thirteen of the states 


have something to say as to corridors and inner 


dealt with in 10 states. 


stairways: 24 have regulations as to exits, 


mention 
and 11 


for fire 


and 25 as to exterior eSCapes 5 10 


alarm and _ fire-fighting apparatus; 


states provide by law or regulations 


drills. Less than half the states, according to 


the bulletin, have any legal word on ventila- 


tion. Thirty cubie feet of fresh air per pupil 


per minute is the conventional amount speci- 


fied. 
In the matter of cleaning and disinfecting, 


slightly more than one fourth of the states 


have regulations which control conditions to 


mi degree outside the districts themselves. 


» of the 
others are wholly inadequate. 


laws and regulations are almost 
A few 
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state boards of health have done notab| 


Special cleaning and 


in this particular. 


fecting follow in seven states immed 


upon discovery in any school of any of 
tain class of diseases. “ Three of tl 

have a special list of specifie diseases t} 
This list ineludes 


fever, smallpox and diphtheria in 


at once for action. 


states, measles in two, and infantile par 
epidemic spinal-meningitis and bubonic 


> ” 
in one each. 





THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
A LETTER the Edueat 
calls attention to the graduate school of oT) - 


from Bureau of 
culture held every second summer by the As 
ciation of American Agricultural Colleges 

Experiment Stations. It had its orig 


demand from instructors in agricultur 
leges and workers in agricultural experi) 
felt 


more 


stations who the need of reviewing 


study ing the recent developm: nts 
natural, social and economic sciences aj 
to agriculture, as well as in the tee 


branches of agriculture, under the guid 


and with the assistance of those able 
efiiciently with such problems. 

At the time the school 
there little opportunity in the ™ 


States 


was ina wurat 
was 
these su 

changed 


for advanced study in 
The conditions, 


svstematic graduate courses are now 


however, have 


several of the leading agricultural 


The need 


agricultural 


for advanced systematic cours 


is therefore lara 


sciences 


vided for; however, there is need for 


stitution such as the graduate school 


culture which furnishes short, mam 


conferential attacks upon fundamental 


special problems of agriculture by the 


specialists both in the United States 
abroad. 
The sehool is in session for four 


during that time courses are given 01! 

phases of advanced agricultural science 
cultural economies and rural sociology 
course consists of 20 lectures and 20 set 
Each course is usually divided into 


tinct parts given in the four different 
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l and each by a specialist in his sub- his latter course is to be « 
ny prominent and learned men have — sized; in addit to the cour 
bers of the faculties: Zuntz, Hall, graduate school are others giv , rewuler 
rmak, Ewart, Russell, Marshall and summer school conducted by the ‘ 

from European countries, have 

ties in past years. Mendel, Mce- REORGANIZATION OF THE COLLEG! 
Castle, Duggar, Riddle, Sherman, CATION OF THE UNIVERSITY O1 


: ie MINNESOTA 
st and Harris, from institutions not 


THe college of educatio f the University 
gricultural in purpose, have been \ os ; 
! Innesota has Inderg ef a con ete re 
In addition to these, nearly all 
( I agricultural colleges in the Pp 2 
. : TEeSSOT | » | t , 4 
States known as specialists on various 
iniverait Je. ‘ dk the 
wricultural work have taken part. H r : 
colleg e takes the r. G 
juate school brings together at each . 
7 a re wl nas cepted ed ‘ 
rom 100 to 200 men and women from ; 
e COLEE I eau I tive it \ 
es of the agricultural colleges, from ER \ Pp MoE] 
al ut ] i = iT ty 
t stations, and agricultural and rural f the I he iailt Tia ’ 
) t ‘ IVeTs naa i > a ‘ 
various kind, for four weeks of very for the vear by that , p 
) i vear b tha univer \ i 3 
discussion with each other and with eamente te eiieaiie , 


lecturers on problems connected 

need work in agriculture. It has need ssor in the pl 
valuable institution for ex- cepted a professors! edu 

lvanced thought in these fields and Western ¢ rado State Norn S Mi 


hold its place for many years to B. F. Pittenger, structor t histor 
pite of the addition of systematic education, s left to MmMpiet I tor 
ral graduate courses in regular insti- the doctor's degree and 


te school is under the immediate Ranki: professor of edu 

e committee on graduate study of 
tion of American Agricultural Col vient Mr. F. H. S 

Experiment Stations. Dr. A. C, fessor of t tor lu Mr. RR 

tor of the states relations service mond A. lent tant prot ; ‘ 

S. Department of Agriculture, has a! d 


dean since its establishment. The > 


s held at the Ohio State Uni- a) l 
1902; other sessions have been held t | 
versity of Illinois (1906), Cornell 
1908), lowa State College (1910),  edueat Pacult M Kk 
Agricultural College. (1912), Uni- es 1 methods ¢ 
Missouri (1914). The seventh ses tT the Mr 
ld at the Massachusetts Agri- W. D. i 
College from July 3 to 28. 1916. The t thn hive { Ir A 
to be emphasized are: n 
; ae 
‘ | 
head 
i 
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These methods courses are being conducted so 
as to give the student-teachers as much tech- 
nical information and experience concerning 
the classroom as is possible in the time that is 
given. 

Special afternoon and Saturday classes 
have been organized by the college for the 
benefit of the teachers in the twin cities and 
large numbers are in attendance in these 
classes. The curriculum of the college has 
been entirely reorganized. The aim of this 
reorganization has been first to prepare pro- 
spective teachers (university students) to meet 
the state and university requirements for the 
teacher’s certificate and second to offer work 
suitable to the several groups of experienced 
teachers and graduate students who wish to 
do advanced work. There is a total enroll- 
ment of 652 of whom 420 are on the main 
campus. The other 232 are composed of ex- 
tra-campus, correspondence and _ extension 


course students. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Tue American Association of University 
Professors will hold its annual meeting in 
Washington, D. C., on Friday, December 31, 
1915, and Saturday, January 1, 1916. Be- 
sides routine business, the principal matters to 
come before the association at this meeting 
will be the final adoption of the constitution, 
and the presentation and discussion of the 
general report and declaration of principles of 
the committee on academic freedom and ten- 
ure of office. The president of the association 
is Professor John Dewey, of Columbia Uni- 
versity; the secretary is Professor A. O. Love- 
joy, of the Johns Hopkins University. 

Dr. Dwicut B. Wanpo, president of West- 
ern State Normal School, at Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, was elected president of the Mich- 
igan State Teachers’ Association, which was 
held from October 27 to 30, at Saginaw. 

Tue Geographical Society of Philadelphia 
presented on November 3 its Elisha Kent 
Kane medal to Professor Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton, of Yale University. Dr. Huntington 
gave a lecture on “Climate, Weather and 
Daily Life.” 


PresipeNt Cuaries F. Tuwine, of W 
Reserve University, at the celebrat 
Founder’s Day at Mount Holyoke College 
November 9, gave an address on 
Scholar,” as a thinker, as an interpret 
an apostle and as a priest. 

Director CuHarLes Hupparp Jupp, 
school of education at the University 
cago, has accepted an invitation to 
address at the Principals and Super 
Conference to be held at Iowa City, 
from December 9 to 11. 

THe Willard Gibbs professorship 
search in pure chemistry was inaugur 
the University of Pittsburgh and the M 
Institute on October 26 with Dr. M 
Rosanoff as the first professor. Ad 
were made by Professors J. McKeen | 
and Marston T. Bogert, both of ¢ 
University. 

THE annual fall conference of the N 
State Association of Medical Inspect 
Physical Educators will meet as a se 
hygiene and physical education of t] 
York State Teachers’ Association 
ester, on November 23. The chairn 
section will be Dr. Clinton P. Met 
Albany, and the secretary, Edward | 
of 105 East 22d Street, New York ( 

AssociATE Prorrssor J. Paut Goon 
department of geography in the Univer 
Chicago, has been engaged to lectur 
the new school to be conducted under t 
pices of the civic industrial divisio 
Chicago Association of Commerce. A 
sand of the younger business men of 
are already enrolled in the school, the | 
of which is to acquaint its members 
industries and possibilities of Chicag 
interest them in its business and ci 
fare. 

Tue United States Bureau of Edu 
Washington has recently issued Bulleti: 
No. 39, by Dr. I. L. Kandel, on “ Th 
ing of Elementary School Teachers i 
matics in the Countries Represented 
International Commission on the T 
of Mathematics.” This is issued wit! 


+ 
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nd under the direction of the tablet w by et int the 
mbers of the International Com- boulder he tablet has been desig 1} Mr 
1 the Teaching ot Mathematics, H. S. Gutsell, of the college 
D. E. Smith, W. F. Osgood and J. It will bear a portrait bust in low r 
Young. This bulletin shows the excel- the inscripti 


of teachers of elementary R 


. if HS ‘ I 
s in several of the leading coun- 1ee4 
| ; J 
trast to the meager academic Scientist Writer—Teacl 


certain other countries. It is 


interest and value to all who e : ac 
o! 1 est I i i ir i 
do with elementary education in enduring value , 
iu yy ¢ i i 
s in the United States. memorial of their friend and a ae tw 3 


ESTERN UNIVERSITY has received no- 
Dr. L. Il. Shaw, recorder-treasurer NATHAN FRED} K Mi enti a 
\ 1 Chi Sigma fraternity, that Roy emeritus the Univer e Var » dial 
Northwestern, 1916, has been on October 26 at ¢ eee 
Alpha Chi Sigma scholarship He was for thirty wea) 
vear This medal is awarded an- try rn the niversit Ve 
that person, in institutions where Dr sialyl ac 
has chapters, who has the high- 1} > =: 
subjects taken during the ies ee Se res Nee 
nd junior years. 


Cote Roserts, of the United 


thirty-eight vear Ber 


1 of Mines, Denver, has been ap 

Joseph Austin Holmes pro- 
safety and efficiency engineering 
Mi mitories, according to an announcet t of the 


hes. 


‘ I do State School of 


s ZARNIK, associate professor at 


S accepted the profe ssorship of . , 
er ‘ . 4 . vears d S rie é tar’ ft > ) iM) 
the University of Constantinople. 3} 
, last Ja r 
ts in memory of Milton H. Hig- ; 
: : -_ . . CONSTRUCTION 18 about to he ) labo 
been placed in the Trade School for , , : 
= ‘ ratory ‘ Oo t ; S LOO 001 ; . tec 
Worcester, Massachusetts. One of : 
. : : ' by the Universit Cal r t new 
s a relief portrait with an inscrip- 
' 165-acre site just pur ed by the Universit 
er the public trade-school move- 
- . . of California, at a cost I ® ") r its 
America,” the other a quotation from 
a . : (Citrus I xperiment Stat (lraduate 
ns on the philosophy of learning 4 ae : ) : 
' Ss it eal Agr tur rside 
he memorial tablets were preset ted fe 
ihe director I T I T 


Higgins’s family, and addresses were 
Professor George I. Alden and Com- 
David Snedden. 


] 
} 


rE boulder has been placed on th 


' , ° | | ( | ~ ; | 
Cornell University to serve as a 
, ; mn has hex V 
of the late Ralph Stockman Tarr, ronto ni A 
f } ] Training t | centrall 


of Leology and physical geography, 
The stone stands almost under 
windows of the lecture room in 
Hall where Professor Tarr met his 


many years. A bronze memorial 
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structure for technical training. It is said te 
be the best building of its kind in America. It 
provides day and evening courses for both 
boys and girls, which cover almost every 
branch of industry. 

THe students of the University of Dlinois 
by a vote of 669 to 32 oppose the present con- 
ference ruling which makes students ineligible 
for conference teams who have received money 
for summer baseball. 

MempBersuip in the students’ cooperative 
store at the Oregon Agricultural College has 
increased from one thousand to thirteen hun- 
dred during the present year, which is the 
second year of its organization. Books and 
other student supplies are sold at reduced 
prices and students share in the profits of the 
business at the end of the college year. 

Reep CoLLtece has made preliminary ar- 
rangements for an extension course to be 
given solely by means of educational motion 
pictures. The college has come in touch with 
hundreds of parents who are eager to support 
the enterprise, since at present there is no 
place where they can be sure of seeing reg- 
ularly films of positive educational value and 
nothing else. The college has now available 
for these courses a sufficient number of films 
to carry on a course of instruction once a week 
throughout the year in seven sections of the 
city. 

Reaistrar W. S. Bixier, of the Kansas State 
Normal School, at Emporia, has recently an- 
nounced that the life certificate given for 
freshman and sophomore college work at the 
normal school entitles students to teach in the 
elementary schools, the junior and two-year 
high schools of the state of Kansas. This 
limitation is due to the law which goes into 
effect in September, 1916. Special certificates 
to teach manual training, domestie science, 
agriculture, commercial subjects, drawing, 
musie or occupational subjects will be issued 
entitling the holder to teach in the four-year 
high schools. The degree issued for four year’s 
college work at the normal entitles the holder 
to teach in anv elementary or high school. 

One hundred and fifty school teachers from 
Mexico, both men and women, are in Boston 


SOCIETY 


to study teaching methods. José Vel 


superintendent of schools of Mexic: 


guide for the visitors, who were sent 


country by 


Velas« 


Ge 


‘o brings 


veral Carranza; an 


} 
i 


] 


i 


( 


greetings from Felix 


vicini, secretary of education in Mexi 


invites American teachers to visit t 


+ 


try, “in the interest of international s 


ity, and assuring them in the naz 


government every protection.” Fron 


the Mexican teachers will go to Was! 
thence to Philadelphia and to New Y 
from that port will sail for home som: 


Decen 


iber. 


Nature states that Oxford at the be; 


of Michaelmas 


Term, 1915, presents 


wonted appearance, The colleges ar 


denuded of undergraduates: 


grounds and other usual resorts are 


tively deserted, and many of the a 


| 


activities are at a standstill. The e 


deemed from utter desolation by the 


of large 


sent 


here f 


rom 


numbers of young officers, 


their respective 


undergo a course of instruction by th 


the Officers Training Corps, assisted 
turers detailed from the War Office 


modat 


+ 


ion for this influx of the milit 


ment has been provided by several . 


; 


leges, notably by Trinity, Wadham, | 


and Ix 


eble. 


The 


{ 


current number of 


versity Gazette contains a long list of 


of the university 


for th 


eir Ki 


scientifie sta 


ng 


ff ; 


+ 


who have given 


and country. Many 


ire being employed 


searches and practical operations w 


reference to the war. 


A Pp 


LAN fo 


Science and 


at Co 


lumbia 


ra 


Pub 


separate school 
lic Health is being 


University through tl! 


; 


tT 


sion Teaching Department. The cours 
offered in 1916 ¥# 


ills adapted for sanitary wl 


probal 
especli 


health 


ly will 


labora 


be 


tory 


assistants, and | 


officers, and the completion of this « 


be recognized by 


ministrative Board of the Extension 


Department. 


mittee 


Says: 


The report of the facult 


It 


a certificate from 


is expected that 





the river, | 


\ 


if 
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two-vear course would become’ graduat: ho hows an increase of 59. now 
the state and municipal service in’ enrolling 548 students. Veterinary m¢ e. 
s of (1) public health laboratory with 144 students, nets a f 19 the 


publi health statisticians, (3) Towne Scientific School chemical and 


eers, (4) medical otticers of eal « heel y si \ ppres le ‘ 
lministrative othcers or commis- the departments of architecture, é t 
th. A less complete course in civil and electr engineering show , 
a cts should also be developed to losses The net | mh tine | vyne Scent 
at least one year’s academic train- School is 34. Adi . to the la ol this 
edueation of sanitary inspectors year requires ege degre This facet 
th nurses. Admission to the coupled with ar nerease n the tuition tee to 
sunitary inspectors, laboratory as- S200 per annum, int lor { 
| local health officers should be de- of 105 in the enrollment of that department 
the previous possession t ¢ . 
; 4 4 “4 : . LHE tTacuity . ersit () 
eraduation from a high school, and : 
: } \ ted t ? a i ft 
de high-school training in chemis . 
a biology. The candidates tor led 
pendec pres rt 
ding to the positions ol! public ’ 
The nre-a nm tre an for foot! ; 
should have vraduated from a } > 
a ] rdered d ontinued Practise for rsit 
d from a nurses’ training school . we 7 
: football and baseball teams mited to tr ! 
| standards which provides com 
, $f to ¢ ) dur . 
hospital training. 
I , Intercollegiate test é 
re tration figures of the University seven in anv on or Inter eginte ; 
a show a gross enrollment of ball hedules are restricted to teams we f 
g of 1,001 over the enrollment on the Cascades; provided that on ro omore 
te for 1914-15. After allowing for games may be played with thi rime f the 
ns, due to the fact that in some in- eastern division to determine the rthwest 
lents are registered in more than champronship Otheial repre t tl 
rtment, there remains a net registra- university are forbidden to scout for athletes 
8.069, or an increase of 964 over the The committee fou d this pr tise a} reentry 
t of the year before. These figures at a minimum in the lI versity t Ores 
- re impressive when compared with The university's representative 
ersity enrollment of five years ago, west college conference meetings shall here 
3 5,389, or with the registration of after be faculty m« mbers Stuck 
r h was 3.558. In the last ten not passed three fourt t the I 


university enrollment has more than the university the pr Is semester art 

Among the departments of instrue- barred from all student tiviti With the 

ch have participated notably in the foregoing modifi ns é e sp 

1 attendance is the college, which are retained but 3 ! rd te a 

gain of sixty in arts and science. For mural athletics The faculty further recon 
first time in the history of the college the mended to the northw t ‘ f rere 

d registration of arts and science and abolition of seou gf and | ta ruil 

exceeds 500. The Wharton School has that no one may represent tit 

t enrollment of 1,085, a gain of 169. intercollegiate ga 

| of Education, organized last year, tendance one year. The faculty also declared 

\f 225, more than doubling its first for the building u f purely mpus sports 

|. The medical school, numbering “so that every stude1 

s an increase of 49, while the Evans’ take daily systematic exercise throughou 5 


has grown from 659 to 734. The college course”; and i red for the ulti 
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The 


publicity 


of 
the 
given athletics tends to warp student judg- 


mate subordination gate receipts. 


committee believes excessive 


ment as to their relative importance in a col- 
lege course. 

Some of the British universities have taken 
steps to deal with the many young men who 
have broken their academical work by joining 
the army. According to Engineering as quoted 
by Nature, but few of these young men will be 
to take the of their 


peace is proclaimed. They will 


able again up threads 
studies when 
have been face to face with actualities of most 
serious import, and will never again be able to 
resume the docile and attentive attitude which 
befits the student. It is most earnestly to be 
hoped that the 
whole of the academic and professional bodies 
of this to 


decision as to what is to be their attitude to 


before peace is declared 


country will come some definite 


the young men who are faced with the possi- 
bility of their careers being broken irretriev- 
ably. The matter is not simple, as the claims 
both of the public and of the young men have 
to be considered; the former expect that di- 
plomas shall not be giver. to men lacking in 
the necessary attainments; it would be unfair 
to the latter if the future prizes in life were 
allotted to those who stayed at home. Engi- 
neering suggests that the kind of knowledge 
which might be expected reasonably from can- 
didates who have served in the army is that 
which an ordinary candidate has retained three 
In that time 


all tricks for examination purposes have dis- 


years after taking his diploma. 


appeared, leaving only that knowledge which 
the man felt was really necessary for his pro- 
fession. 

MEN not 
building a performance they might witness 


will tolerate in a public-school 
without protest in other places, says Clarence 
A. Perry, in a bulletin just issued by the 
U. S. Bureau of Education. For this reason 
Dr. Perry thinks the movement to use the 
school plant for social and recreational pur- 
poses is destined to purify as well as popular- 
ize amusements. “The teaching staff and 
other machinery of the public schools are dedi- 
cated by the people to a betterment service,” 


says Dr. Perry, “ therefore society will not per- 
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mit the building erected solely for 


pose to be put to a contrary use.” St 


gathered by Dr. Perry from forty-five | 


cities in the United States show that 


month there were SO0,000 
the publ 
The b 


figures mean so many e 


over 


upon evening functions in 


buildings of these cities. 
clares that these 
spent in wholesome activity by pers 

of whom would otherwise have spent t 
in less beneficial or in positively harn 
of tl 


ence of the school in one month, whet! 


times, “ These 800,000 instances 
tered over many persons or concentrat 
a few, indicate the tremendous force { 
eousness that was extended by one n 
tension work in these forty-five citi 
public character of all functions he 
the effect of 
Dr. Perry. 
activity which a group heartily, pu 
fords the kind 
When y 


public-school 


school buildings has 


those functions,” asserts 
unshamedly seeks, af 
sion that its members need. 
maidens consort in the 
in social life we may be certain that 

of racial importance are being cheris 
stead 


of exploited.” “ Unfortunatel; 


Dr. Perry, “a large number of young p 


in the heyday of life, are devoting their 
margins of energy to passive amusem 
What hold 
young people back from profitable 
lack of of | 
Suitable meeting 


degenerating satisfactions. 


meeting places and 


places and wise | 
would, for a vast majority of them, cl 
evenings of waste and drifting into ti 
upbuilding and character-strengthening 
opportunity which society needs for 
pose it possesses in the vast equipment 
public school which lies idle otherwis: 
the period of popular leisure.” 


Tue department of sociology and anthr 


ogy of the University of Minnesota has 


reorganized with Dr. Albert Ernest Jer 


chairman; Dr. Arthur J. Todd, professor 


sociology; Dr. Paul I. Neergaard, instru 


tree 


sociology; Mr. Frank J. Bruno, le: 


poverty; Mr. Otto W. Davis, lecturer on ! 
ing; Mr. Charles C. Stillman, lecturer on | 


erty. Dr. Jenks has been professor of 


a5 


f anthro- 








Pa 





he University of Minnesota for nine 
All the other members of the depart- 
new men in the university. Dr. 
es from a professorship of sociology 
rsity of Pittsburgh; Dr. Neergaard 

year instructor in sociology at West- 
rve: Mr. Bruno is secretary of the 
is Associated Charities; Mr. Davis 
expert with the Minneapolis Civics 

ree Association; and Mr. Stillman 

ry of the United Charities of St. 
[he president of the university, Dr. 
EK. Vincent, will contribute a course of 
‘Aspects of Social Psychology.” 

h Peterson, another new member of 
Ity, and professor of psychology, offers 
ter course of lectures on social psychol- 
r the department of sociology and an- 
Another new course of lectures 
presented by experts in collaboration 
several detention institutions of the 

It is the plan of the department to em- 
ical courses to equip the students 

n the extensive rural states which 


tward with Minneapolis as their 


Ohio State University ground will 
broken for the new domestic-science 
the contract for which has already 
This building will be of brick and 
fireproof, and will be located on Neil 
near the botany building. It will 
nsiderably over $100,000. The shops 


ng for engineering, agricultural and 


training, to cost about the same 
t, will be located in the rear of the 
iilding. These new buildings will be 
most modern character, as the archi- 
ve made a careful study of similar 
res all over the country. They will re- 


the much overcrowded Hayes Hall, and 


ir additional facilities and large equip- 
fford many new advantages for stu- 


a ° 


taking these courses. Work on the new 


ithie Hospital will be begun this year. 
iilding will be near the corner of Neil 
venth Avenues, the money for it having 


ntributed largely by homeopathic 
ians of the state. 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
BUSINESS SYSTEM IN THE PROFESSOR’'S 
STUDY 





White the modern business man fortifies 
his memory with a system of files and card 
catalogues, many professional men are still in 
the engagement-pad period of personal ef 
ciency, or worse yet al ( ned to rely 
wholly on their men ‘ ( petitive pres 
sure tends to el te t nefiicient of al 
occupat ~! ind the growing lex ty of 
modern | lakes the pers W is unsyste- 
matic inefficient B il lily orga nz tl 
lay’s duties, regular s are reduced to 
mechanical routine 1 valuable nervous 
energy nserved for higher activ s in the 
precious time that has been saved 

Che specta ] F the le ir! 1 I vallow 
ing hopelessly about in the mass of unanswered 
corres} lence, lecture 1 - nphlets, cur 
rent periodicals, pings, 1 randa and 
text-books which litter up his desk t lepth 
f several inches. would be enlightening to the 
students whose | ts ht he guides 
But although the absent-minded college pro 


fessor is proverbial, it appears that there ar 
other sinners, for it is related that a visitor 
who inquired what all the swearing in the next 
room meant was startled by the reply, “ Oh, its 
only the Bishop, he’s mislaid his Bibl 

The following adaptation of business method 
to the professor’s study permits the efficient 
conduct yf a consid rable amount I detailed 
work without the employment of a secretary. 
The System may be ad. isted to tl needs of 
the clergyman, doctor or other professional 
man by making slight changes 

The first essential is to arrange the desk, 
chair, bookeases and filing cabinet in such a 
fashion that the most frequently used books 
and records may be grasped from the revolving 
chair. Such an arrangement saves the time 


ordinarily lost by continually getting up and 


walking back and forth from desk to bookcase, 
bookease to desk, desk to file, file to bookcase, 
and so on. 

Place the bookcases s that one or two widths 


of four or more sections are directly back of 


or beside your desk chair and within such easy 
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reach that you m: wing round and grasp a t useful part of 
book. The filing cal should be similarly is the filing ec: In general, 
placed at one side or the other so that you may uuld | ( "ue to provide 
swing from desk or bookease an mull out a 
drawer as 

Second only to tl lacin of the larger 


arrangement of 


library books. Aside fron 

telephone receiver and a wire 

always keep your desk top clear wl 

ting in your chair and actuall 

When you have finished work clear off » aero he tab n addition to 
desk by returning each article to its proper taining the lecture notes or outlines, 


shelf or file, then as you start the next day’s nient to insert ‘fore the first lect 


work you are greeted with a fresh desk and = four preliminary folders. The first 


not a disheartening mass of papers labelled “ outlines and plans.” Here is 
In a top drawer of the desk keep correspond- repository for notes on new ideas whi 
ence and letter-head paper and envelopes, improve the course next time. For no 
postals and stamps. In the drawers below keep course should remain the same from 
typewriter supplies—earbon paper, copy sheets, year; if it is to stimulate the studer 
ink ribbon, ete.; and other small supplies—pen sacher it should undergo a § 
points, thumb tacks, clips and fasteners. Use towards an always greater eff 
the remaining drawers for typewriter paper and content and presentation. In the sec 
such other articles as your special needs dic- are kept old outlines of the course as gi 
tate. But never put in any drawer an article the past. Comparison of these outlines chr 
which it is not designed to hold. Have a good ologically ought to reveal an uncons 
sized scrap-basket handy. premeditated growth in richness and 
On the shelves of the nearest bookease most ness. The third folder should contain 
easily reached from your chair, keep your ography of the course. In the fourth 
working library of ready references, texts and may be kept examination and quiz quest 
treatises on the courses you are now giving. past years—very useful records when 
In proportion as books are less frequently con- wishes to avoid duplication of questi 
sulted, arrange them by subjects further from successive years. Other folders may 
this most accessible region. It may be found as needed. This system should be apy 
necessary to fill a nearby shelf with corre- each individual course. 
spondence transfer files. It may be desirable Drawer space should be reserved for 
to have the volumes of periodicals and journals containing active correspondence—i! 
within as handy reach as books. But all this folders for personal, publishers, comm:tt 


is a matter of individual experiment and need. committee B., departmental, student 
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D in In each folder keep She oe h card catalogu rh, Leo # 
r unanswered letters, removing rds ful f thr lor 
swered letters to a tranfer fil records ‘ grades \ 

rt of the study and noting \ ea studer \t firs 
ine provided for the purpose meet ss ( wr 

er. In this way one may know rder le, 3 
ere his correspondence stands n r su t | f the t 

sulting the correspondencs reserved for the s | svstem 

bes od ape 

n svster r tl cabinet 1s ] . \ n th 

vy 8 rol gical guides | ne 
if t Ss print 


ed January tu 


Daily gu re numbered 1 y ! r ik et } 


iV 
( nere ~ lishment. Hy n 
re not ‘tired bus . e 
! it nmer mn the road ! I 


aire ave ; 

[ T T tte | <4 eral ? 
: 
ns al . % ‘ late and er 
m alir nd file t he | 4 ry 

ty; nad 1 nt Vv onide WI n ) ’ is 

nad ( re t l | n te rd T } ! 
daily routir K under t 


? ~ ] 
men e the daily guide hack 
f daily guides n front of the f 
£ Chis system will be found If y ! stemat ‘ f this s 
riety of purposes. It serves to tem vou vy ry ' r the 
~ f dates wher mportant letters vor | r 
wered, when appointments are t = ( 
es are to be “ sprung.” when Su 
o 
ts or written papers are due, when 
students sl uld have completed QUOTATIONS 
Important announcements and THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION oO} THI NIVER 
\ ssential auxiliary of this svstem is SITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
se-leat pocket memo book. On the Ti reatest eed t I ! 
pages separate memos are made t 4 iy ] | \f 
r wher therwise iway trom the present n t 
nets of the stud Upon returning,  ¢ llege H | it 
€ pages with their separate memos iltoget} tudents 
h before the appropriate monthly especially the mie et eu 
de, or insert t lecture folder number t luring these 
they relate. rst t » veal r its eXist t pl! em I 
rd essential part of the filing system their . d instruct 
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acute. The secretary of the university and 
the purchasing agent last year had to be dis- 
lodged from their offices and housed in other 
buildings to provide a rest room for the women 


and an office for the dean of the school of 


tice has 


education, while this year a new « 
been taken for the additional members of the 
staff in education, and a classroom has been 
partially converted into an annex to the 
women’s room and quarters for the women’s 
council. Even now the situation is not satis- 
factory, for, even with the addition of a por- 
tion of a room, there will probably not be ade- 
quate accommodations for one hal the 
women in attendance. Moreover, it must be 
recognized that College Hall was planned and 
built for a college of liberal arts, and for 
men, and that the school of education, which 
is coeducational, naturally remains there on 
sutferance. 

Can not some friend to the cause of the 
training of teachers or the higher education 
of women find it in his or her heart to pre- 
sent the University of Pennsylvania with a 
building for this important branch of its 
work? The field is a most necessary one, if 
city, state and nation are to be supplied with 
competent, high, normal and grade teachers, 
and with efficient superintendents, supervis- 
ors and directors of special work. While new 
in its present organization, this species of 
training is an old one at the University of 
Pennsylvania and is thoroughly in keeping 
with its traditions of service. The school of 
education is the logical outcome of a long 
series of developments. In the earlier years 
of the university it considered the training 
of teachers for the schools of the country one 
of the main reasons for its existence, and it 
even sent out teachers free of charge to the 
surrounding country. Similarly, in every 
period of its history the preparation of teach- 
ers has been accounted an important function 
of the university. Courses in the teaching of 
their subjects have always been offered by 
various departments; late afternoon and Sat- 
urday work has been given especially for 
teachers serving in the neighborhood; extra- 


mural centers, extension courses and institute 
work have been furnished for teachers at a 
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distance, and the department of ps 
has been the foremost of the country 
ing educational problems and devel] 
cational practise, and drawing tea 
all parts of the country to stud) 
genic methods. 

But the University of Pennsy] 
earliest institution in America to 
fessional schools, could not in tl 
istied with such an incidental 
teachers. This country has no 
that it is not sufficient for a teacher 
know his subject, and holds 
just as effective as that now offer 
yers, doctors and ministers must 
the professional training of teacher 
onee have been well enough for 
man to read law or medicine in 
shop of some older men, but th 
has for about a century and a h 
that in these professions such a 
uneconomic and ineffective. In th 
the university fell in line with 
tendency in regard to the professio 
of teaching. The institution held t] 
“the teacher must be born and not 
was necessary to make a great man) 
In the year mentioned, Dr. Martin G 
baugh was appointed to the first cl 
cation and the work was specifica 
Upon his resignation in 1906, to 
superintendency of schools in P| 
Dr. A. Duncan Yocum was appoir 
tinue the work. In 1913 the provost 


+ 


abled to procure a generous increase 
from the legislature, and the chair 
gogy was divided into three profes 
Dr. Yocum retained the chair of edu 
research and practise, Dr. Harlan U 


was elected professor of educational 








tration and I was called to the profess 


of the history of education. 
Within a year the expansion of the 
ment led to such fruitful results 


school of education was organized as 


rate branch of the university. <A spe 


ulty and dean were selected. Admiss 


the new school was placed upon a 
quiring graduation from a first-c 
school, and a course of study was 
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1 until July, it w 


education 
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was 


sed 


15 to 20 students would apply 


haijt 


ut 100 students were enrolled 


nd through students entering 


ding, 


1 star a class of six, three 
ree women, were graduated last 
great effort has be } made to 
ers, the school of education 

ll with double the tt ndanee of 
[wo hundred students have been 


June. Unk 


ss an 


rie attendance, 


ts around, 


there 


arl 


as word of t 


Wil 
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ik 


( As 
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schoo 


ere 
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ls, 


are 


within 


majority 


wi 


of education. 


that 


yitrary limit 


¢ 
Y 
i 
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he 


a thousand or more students 


men, 


fair sex greatly 


_ 


1 young teachers 
Pennsylvania 


be 


bright, 


may 


and 


progressive 
be enabled 


many other 


a worthy benefaction 


new school of edu- 


a 


building 


of 


its 


own 


¢ This 


bjectiveness and unity to the new 
it would remove the strain of hos- 

College Hall and provide a sub- 
to the profe ssional 


the 


training 

yf 
Publie of 
have devoted many millions to the 
College 


rs and higher education 


spirited men and women 


f Teachers’ 
d Barnard College (f 


Unive rsity, 


( coeduca- 
ir women) at 


and this year Miss 


rs’ College 


. and a new gift of half a ( 
Barnard College has just been made 
Schiff. Can not Philadelphia bene- 


has left several million more ¢ 
»} ildren in fo 
is the 


lege, Columbia Univer 
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VOCABULARY TESTS 
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AS MEASURES 
EFFICIENCY 


OF 


In the second half of the school yi 


ir, 191 
5, Mr. a. I] | rch 1 ] i st ly 1 7 
vocabulary of the children of the upper 
grades of Speyer Scl | I r 
mparative studies of t v 


ir other s 


demonstration s 1 of Teachers C 


y. At the same t 
ke it possible for the school of edu- Miss Margaret R. Turner made a study of t 
the University of Pennsylvania, oral vocabulary of the sixth-grade children 
ts way is trying to fulfill the fune- Speyer School. These studies were made 
both these colleges at Columbia, to individual parts of a ¢ roblem in 
single commodious building which graduate course in Te College 
| its home?—Dean F. P. Grave in For the sight vocabulary test, the Kirk- 
adelphia Public Ledger. patrick? list of one hundred words was used. 
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This list, made from Webster’s Academic 


Dictionary, containing 28,000 words, 645 pages, 
was made by taking the first four words on every 
fiftieth page and fifty words from the first 
of other pages se lected at random. This gives 
a representative list from the whole dictionary, 
and it is inferred that the child’s vocabulary is 
such a percentage of the 28.000 words as is 
represented by the number known of the 
selected one hundred words 

The tests were given on printed or type 
written sheets The children were instructed, 
on the individual sheets, to mark with a plus 
sign all of the words they knew, with a minus 
sign all that they did not know, and with a 
question mark all of whose meaning they were 


in doubt. They were instructed To 








Count as known all words you would no 
meaning, need to look up in a dictionary if you 
saw them in a sentence 
Table T, 
] 


Spever School with th average resu 








results of this test for 





shows the 


: 
its trom 
the tests made by Kirkpatrick upon about two 


thousand children. 








rABLE I 


Words known by Speyer Children and by Kirk 


patrick’s Groups 


Per ¢ Speye K itrick 

e Liat AD. tr School Groups 

Grade ~oe Per Cents Words Words 

Knowr Known 

4 88.9 96 LO. 886 7.020 
5 7.0 6.0 13.216 7,860 
6 60.8 6.8 17.038 8 700 
7 60.9 4.4 17.052 10,660 
8 66.8 8.7 18,704 12,000 


The results for Speyer School children are 
uniformly higher than the others in a degree 
to indicate a causal factor altogether more 
significant than the error which might be at- 
tributed to attenuation. 

In 1914 the American Book Company pub- 
lished a Webster’s Elementary School Diec- 
tionary which “ ineludes over 44,000 entries, 
not ineluding several thousand _ inflected 
forms.” As the Academie Dictionary used 
for the foregoing word list is designed pri- 

1 Kirkpatrick, E, A., ‘‘A Vocabulary Test,’’ 
Pop. Sci. Mo., 70, pp. 157-164. 





marily for high-school students, { 


an opportunity 













school childrer 


shown by word lists from any of these i 
of an unabridged vocabulary, pro 
less than an appropriately selected 
from an unabridged dictionary would pr 
tests giving results very closely approxin 
total vocabularies. 

The marked differences between th¢ 
obtained by Kirkpatrick and those obt 
giving the tests to corresponding gr 
Speyer School suggested the desiral 
comparison of the Speyer children wit! 
groups in neighboring schools. 
Mr. Burch’s list from the Elementary 


Dictionary was therefore given to sixt! 


School No. 43, New York City; 
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m Table III. 
Horace Mann 


in vocabulary 


the gain in 
relatively small 
in elementary 
s in vocab- 


are exten- 
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It has been suggested that the different re- 
sult for Speyer School is because of a better 
teaching staff. But it would be difficult to 
demonstrate that the Speyer staff is superior. 
Both the Horace Mann and the Ethical Cul- 
ture Schools pay higher salaries, and both 
look most carefully to the selection of teachers. 
In comparison with public-school teachers, 
probably the Speyer staff does average alto- 
gether stronger. The rather close supervision 
of the staff and the instruction in Speyer 
School by several of the departments of 
Teachers College may perhaps be reasonably 
assumed as a factor in securing excellence in 
instruction, but this advantage is partly offset 
by the large amount of student teaching in 
the school. This supervisory relationship 
also extends to the Horace Mann School and 
should count for as much there as in Speyer 
School. 

The difference might be accounted for on the 
basis of differences in native ability of the re- 
spective groups of children. But, in 1913, in 
a comparative study of the children of Horace 
Mann, Speyer and the Hebrew Sheltering 
Guardian Society Schools in corresponding 
grades by the Binet tests, it was found that, 
as these tests measure ability, Horace Mann 
stood first with an average of + 12.67; the 
Orphanage second with an average of +- 10.48; 
and Speyer lowest with an average of + 8.9.? 

Considering all of the observable differences 
characterizing these several schools, the most 
marked is that of their curricula. In the 
judgment of the writers, this factor of content 
in studies, together with that of the method of 
their development, accounts for the superior 
showing of the Speyer School children. Of 
the Speyer curriculum,’ it may be readily 
said that: 

(a) Its subject-matter is intimately and 
vitally related to every-day life—the school 
work gives meaning and understanding of the 


2 Weintrob, Joseph and Raleigh, ‘‘ Influence of 
Environment on Mental Ability as Shown by Binet- 
Simon Tests,’’ Jour. Ed. Psy., 3, pp. 577-583. 

3 The Speyer School Curriculum, Bureau Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 


fourth ed., 1915. 


daily activities of which the child himself j, 
a part. 

(b) The organization of all aspects 
present and past, dwells upon problems 
contributions which have real significan 
understanding and solving the problems 
to-day. The pupil is made to exper} 
his own life as much as possible of the ra 
experience that is of fundament 
Selection upon this basis has resulted 
organized courses in history and social life for 
every grade, in a study of the industrial. honee. 
hold and fine arts present and past, in t! 
graphic controls of “industry, social lif 
history, and in the appropriate study 
finer forms of expression by whose er 
or appreciation people enjoy themsel) 
occupy their leisure. 

(c) The nature of the subject-matter y 
quires more preparation and study fror 
to day on the part of the teacher than in 
elementary-school work. She is therefor 
fresh and alive in the development 
work. 

(d) The general plan of work calls for init 
tive and constant participation on tl 
pupils comparable to that called forth | 
and home life. 

(e) The problem method of teaching, neces 
sitating organization and clear, pur 
thinking on the part of both teacher and pu; 
is almost forced by the nature and content 
the curriculum. This thinking in terms 


specific problems and purposes leads to r 


ence studies in which much skill is developed 
in reading and study, and the whole prob! 
of relative values and selection on the basis 
appropriateness to purpose is developed in the 
pupils’ daily experience. 

(f) Because the matter presented is vitally 
related to the life of the children, their ex- 
pression is spontaneous, free and adequat 

An examination of the courses in histor 
industrial and fine art, geography and English 
in the Speyer School curriculum would hep 
to make this richness of content more ev! 
Here the fact can merely be stated. Pro! 


the content of the curriculum alone ¢ 
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1 as the sole source of the differ- This s vc 
> : " + ; + + 4 - ‘ 
vocabulary. But the content is quite up he requirement very< 
ad ; ne ; 
a spirit or attitude toward the day life, eve r 1) 

1 worths of school experiences that as refers to a study wl ndicates that a New 
ts method and school atmosphere York business n uses about 00 words 
tself. It is the combination of and he finds from Bright’s Concord » of 
tent, social motive and humanized Tennyson that the poet used a total of 10,574 
h most largely accounts for the words, exclusive I pr Fy s I found 
in vocabulary shown by the tests in a d nary He notes further that t 
ent of the writers. English Bible contains t 7,209 different 

wor Is 4 live fpr , n 
ORAL VOCABULARY In April. 1 r th f 4 vear. a test 
re an estimate as nearly accurate as was ! le the sixt! 1 sevel grades of 
he oral vocabulary of the Speyer’ the permar f y y ' 1 in 
erade, Miss Turner made a study the latter | f 4 f r same 
phie reports of twenty-five lessons pupils [wenty-eig] vords were ~ t 
rent days in the fifth grade of d 1! t 
r the close of the year and in the’ grade lessons S 3 : nstructed 
when it became sixth grade in witl pac i { ipils. 
The tent f tl T } itt the 
lessons, to avoid repetitions and _ blanks be filled by t x vords 1 previ 
representative of the usable vocab- isly or by ¢ 1 s I In ling the 
rds were omitted from the count as’ twenty-eight bl s, the thirty-s n children 
ed 211 d () } d | | 
r nouns which were directly sug- ninety-thr t rl ised, 
s which were quoted from books or In filling the blar = ' , nles 
r the teacher. wil ndi f I I ' r the 
which were merely inflections of best word to complet thoug 1 also 
: a stiles tn wm ae ae a 
ers, both cardinal and ordinal. plac The f vil tv] 
nty-five lessons included ten in a rer ‘ ' : 
five in history, five in music, and ' ( 
seene ee om Penns these the aati. 
istrial arts. From these the esti ee 1 by 12 
ade that the usable vocabulary of oP 
22gB ee children ; ou S ‘ ifement 
grade was 6,507 words. While this i , , . 
‘a? ; by 5; 7 by 2 psis, 
iy be worth little in itself, and is ; 1 i 
nsiderably too low, it does, in some 1) ..) 906 ; , 
tS . Sy { nk, 2) used t wo! 1 ch 
offer a check upon the recognition | 04 Joarned. sai ‘ sins 
ry of 17,038 words by the Kirkpatrick 
: recited and writte? 

30,184 by the list made by Burch, for 

. . . = \ jiss t \W ‘ 
sixth grade. An estimate arrived at 

. . this S é | 
rd. but without reference to sup- i ea ; 

} . ° ‘ salt W ¢ eft 

lata, indicates that a child should be 

megs sie a a Met bhaul } 17 
, of his recognition vocabulary, “ one In the first | s used by 1 
-to one third in speech and writing. childr : ' ’ 05 
; : iT ] 1 Ir + ; rate 
ford, Peter, ‘‘ Mental and Physical Life 
{ iren,’ Lor mans, Green & Uo 19] D il > \ \ > cs 
\ } ; ~ 
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was used by 30: and absorb, dry up hoil, con- 


sume and be gone by 1 each. 


The oral vocabulary of these Speyer School 


children has been gained through: 


(a) Much learning of the use purposes and 


Punetioly of things in everv-day, ractical 


meaning or sig 
them 
\ ( ind nt er contact with 
things and rsons and f the experiences of 
persons as recorded printed matter. 
fy) Mu opportut for expressing ideas, 
econeeptions and feelings in oral and written 
form where originality and wl itive were 
encouraged and where experiences from con- 


ks were drawn 


in the development of a large usable vocal 

ular well supported in several pertinent 

statements found in Professor John Dewey’s 
llow We Think” 

The wg sit n of definiteness a t ere . 
(or constancy of meaning is derived primarily 
from practica LVeTIN es s Ss ure 
symbols only by virtue of y represe! 

( meanings ihev stand for these meanings t 
inv Individun miiy ie! e nas i experience 
of some s if to W 1 these neanings are 
actually relevant .. Words can detach and pre 
serve a meaning only when the meaning has been 
first involved in our own direet intercourse with 


things. To attempt to give a meaning through a 


word alone without any dealings with a thing is 


to deprive the word of intelligible signification. 


Our power to think effectively depends upon 


possession of a capital fund of meanings which 


may be applied when desired. 


VOCABULARY AND GENERAL SCHOLARSHIP 


In two colleges in which vocabulary tests 


were given, one for men, the other for women, 


found that, of all freshmen, 


that 


Kirkpatrick?! 


the figures show those ranking high in 


scholarship knew, on an average, 5 per cent. 
more words than those ranking low in scholar- 
ship. 

vocabulary tests of 


We Think,’’ D. C. 


Doran® compared the 


ewey, John, ** How 
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tudents in the James Milliken 1 
ith elass re s in the office and 
t tound nar para e] su "i 
W sets Whip ind a corr 
O45 P.I pone IM \ n ‘ 
lex of OS liege students and 
‘ | eut ! yms\ ozzy. 
In discussing tne va ity oft vi 
as a measure of education, Doran’? st 
| natters ( ‘ ‘ s 
‘ ~¢ | ‘ ro i 
o 0 i i Cs t ‘ \ 
I ows t er v ense 
’ ry ‘ 1! re sé = «ef { o 


Ile further quotes 


We may add from Dewey® again, 


Ihe hief elle i assifieations 
: te ‘ Oo o 1 ot tho ; 
t up fo s by nother tongue 


Thre l adits vocabulary ests 
} 4 1 ] 
vriters b ey T The a eren 


ularv in favor of Spever School 


Indamentally signinfcant, and that 


aching importance in tl 


are of tar-re 


ment of curricula and method. Alt! 


results seem little short of remar 


causes are really most simple. They 
curriculum and a method of work tl 
and through with socia! 


What 


he done elsewh 


through 


values and ideals. has been 


Spever School may 

the vocabulary developed here will 

nent is in the very essence of tl 

philosophy, for this vocabulary is 

“links itself organically to the range 

and words that are in vogue outside th 
Freperick G, Bo» 
L. H. Burcs, 


Marcaret R. Tt 
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Oakland meeting befo | tr t 


ey tery to “The M 
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/ imentals of Accountar u? 
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Classes, or Training St idents ' 
W. S. Stoner, director department ; 
mhhing ¢al 1 th nal 
ne ' sie ‘ ling tabl i i 
ree, Tan ais High School, 
of our bie P 
. Cal. 


brotherliness and « t rk for a 
ognized universally : 
matter in the courses and 
Text-books which are cain 
are wanting. The 


accountaney lies chiefly in the 
develoy 


ps rapid and clear thinki 


is subject, reason rather than 


. an : ‘ Savu B PA L. Eva 1 
d be developed. The meaning of : 
oe commer d Alar f 
redit must be clearly shown: 
S Alameda, 
3 Credit r gives, hence Debit 
; AL a ed 
eecount and Credit the giving 
| bic T k] 


} clude hnstruse 
kK necessary to 

ledger. Not until = 
I idk nt has bee nt ugh to close and ; ‘ ; 


use of sales, pur 


part I I auca 
d journal be explained. ; ‘ 

, n Euro Mr 
procedure is necessary, to serve as 


17 
b OK KeCpET 


system 1s the 





rer should the 


1 cash books, ar 


er, of 
. 3 . P| delp| ; t | t I his 
in his work and for ‘ : 
es . rk in the United Stat ’ 
teacher as a basis of instruction. 


| de onl thy f her 

‘ — ; ial reat educators. Prof 
S yl as a Factor in Education 

Fox DesMonpb, prinerpal of 


lial 
f evening before 1873. All Eur ed Belgium in 


ool is pregnant with new and “°! | of Fram | ! 
possibilities. It offers to each indi- *™* oe : ) a 
thing that will help to make him duced systemat , 
useful, self-respecting 


t ted States at 
v:itestablishes Beloit, Wis., in 1876. d Henry Thiry, na 
study, promptness, regularity; it tive of Belgium, pet mplanted school 
in an atmosphere of learning and savings in tl 


ng n the publ 3 of the Ne | 
ises Dis ideals: rives him confidence hit d states H 


e began about 1885. Pitt 
nd his powers; develops latent pos- | lea eit 
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Francisco is prominent with 13,000 pupil de- 
positors last year. Oakland public schools 
have done much with the system. The 1915 
reports show over $5,000,000 balance to the 
credit of school children in America, with 
over 1,500 grammar schools concerned. The 
system is now found in the high schools. Cali 
fornia has taken the lead here. High-school 
rs systems are successfully operated in 
Berkeley High School, at San Jose, Alameda, 
Los Angele 3 M nual 1 raining Hig! In these 
schools, pupils do all of the clerical work such 
as receiving deposits, bookkeeping, figuring in- 
terest dividends, making out daily financial 
statements, ete. In San Jose and at Alameda, 
high-school pupils act as collectors for gram- 
mar schools as well. State Superintendent 


Hyatt, of California, writes: 


The C'ommercial Vuseum WILLIAM a 
Fister, curator, Philad 
Philadelphia, Pa 
The educational work rT the Philadel 

Commercial Museum may be divided into 

three parts. One of these is intended for the 

schools of Philadelp} 1 and vicir tv. one 1s 
exclusively for the schools in other parts of the 
state of Pennsylvania, and one is for all the 
schools, both in city and state The first of 
these activities is the series of daily lectures 
in our own hall. In the afternoon of every 
school day there isa leet Ire on some pl ase ¢ f 
commercial geography. To extend the influ 
ence of the museum to schools that could not 
come to us, we have established a system of 
loan lectures Many sets of lantern slides 
have been made and colored, and appropriate, 
tvpewritten lectures prepared to accompany 
them. The third way in which we are serv 
ing the schools of city and country alike is 
the preparation and distribution of school 
museums. Wooden cabinets, fitted with glass- 
covered drawers, are filled with many hun 
dreds of specimens of the things that a 


teacher would find most useful in teaching 


commercial geography. The service of the 
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Already the well-known Cow Tes 
ciations have done a great work 

statistical records for farm dairy 

have more than doubled the efficier 
average dairy cow The _ schools 
states, especially Oregon, Wise 
Minnesota, are introducing farm 

into the rural schools with most 
results. It behooves commercial ed 
take notice of this new tendency 

cial education with a view, not only 
ardize courses of study, but also th 
contents of such courses as accou 
statistics which are the foundat 


sound analysis of economic conditio1 








